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have, most of them, from before the dawn of history, been subjected to 
hybridization resulting through migration, conquest and other movements 
of population, so that today there are no pure races, only various approxi- 
mations to standards of racial integrity. Apparently this mutation will 
go on until comparative homogenity is approached. The classification 
of races, therefore, is a matter of differentiating somatological characters 
and in consequence there is as yet a great diversity of opinion as to the 
divisions of mankind, so that anthropologists have arranged man into 
from three to fifty units. It is generally believed that race formation is 
due to isolation and environment, which molding conditions, on account 
of great and increasing intercommunication, at present appear in a general 
aspect to be less operative. 

Walter Hough 



Corrigenda to Father Morice's " Chasta Costa and the Dene 
Languages of the North." x 

In view of the fact that Father Morice has reviewed my Notes on 
Chasta Costa Phonology and Morphology in so evidently a friendly spirit 
it may seem a bit churlish to point out what seem to me to be either 
slips or misunderstandings in his recently published paper on Chasta 
Costa and more northern Athabaskan dialects. If, nevertheless, I 
venture to do so, it is not because of any desire to minimize the value of 
Father Morice's paper or to attach an overweening importance to my 
own very scanty contribution to Athabaskan linguistics, but to help 
advance our understanding of the problems of Athabaskan phonology 
and morphology. The chief value of Father Morice's paper seems to 
me to lie in the further light it throws on the Carrier language, of which 
previous papers have already shown he has an admirable mastery. I 
earnestly hope that Father Morice will not be content with the rather 
sketchy papers he has hitherto given us on the Carrier language, but will 
eventually publish a complete presentation of the intricacies of its 
phonetics and grammatical structure. 

1. " Dr. Sapir's a is my m, almost the sound of u in ' but,' more 
exactly that of e in the French je, te, le" (p. 560, footnote). My a of 
Chasta Costa words is to be pronounced like a of German Mann and thus 
in sound corresponds to Carrier a, not <e. My A is another vowel alto- 
gether, though often phonetically reduced from original a. It is prac- 

1 See American Anthropologist, N. S., 17, 1915, pp. 559-572. 
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tically identical in sound with w of but and doubtless corresponds phone- 
tically, largely also genetically, to Carrier m. 

2. " This [C. C. tc\ac 'bird'] is evidently none other than the 
Carrier t$cel [Morice's s and z are described by him in a letter as sibilants 
midway between s and c, and z and j, respectively; they correspond histori- 
cally to Chipewyan 6 and t? < Ath. 5 and z], which in that language means 
not ' bird ' but 'feather-down' " (p. 560, 1. 15). This is not so evident. In 
fact it is phonologically impossible. Father Morice's Carrier form is 
clearly cognate with Chipewyan -d'ud (Goddard; my-0U0) "soft feathers," 
Montagnais, tthcepdh (Petitot; tdlAyd- in my orthography) " plume 
servant a broder, c5te de plume " (possibly mistranslated for " duvet "), 
Hare kkwew (my k w \ew), Loucheux tthaw (my tdlaw), Navaho ts'os 
(Franciscan Fathers; my tslos) " down feather." These forms imply 
original Athabaskan *tsles (reduced *tslez, *tsles) and *tslos " down." 
This would be expected to appear in Chasta Costa as tdlAd (very likely 
actually found in t6lA0-na-yal-t9lo0 " humming-bird," perhaps literally 
"soft-feathers fly-about- making-a-humming-sound"; for verb stem 
-tdlod cf. Hupa -tsots, -tsos " to make a kissing-like noise, to smack one's 
lips," Nav. beets'ds " whistle " as noun). C. C. tclac can have nothing 
to do with this J0U0, but must go back to Ath. *k y \ac or Hclac. 1 

3. " This possessive [C. C. -litcle ' (his) dog '] entails in Chasta Costa 
the accretion of a sort of suffix which he writes tc\e, the equivalent of 
my tse. Now litse means in Carrier, not somebody's dog, but she-dog! " 
(p. 561, 1. 3). Father Morice's quandary is of his own seeking. -ts\e 
of his Carrier form is not at all connected with -tele of my Chasta Costa 
one. Carrier U-tsle is simply compounded of K "dog" and tsle 
" woman." This tsle (Ath. *tcle) is found in Carrier tsikhi, Montagnais 
ttsi-kwi, ttse-k'e (i. e., tsle-k K e), Hare Use-line, ttse-k'u, Loucheux ttse-ndjd, 
Kato tc'ek, C. C. tslaxe. Carrier, Montagnais, Kato, and Chasta Costa 
point to Ath. *tcle-k K e " woman." C. C. -tele of -li-tcle, however, goes 
back, not to Ath. *-tcle, but to Ath. *-k v \e with glottalized anterior palatal 
k y l; cf. Hupa -lin-ke " (his) pet " (read- k y le). How this peculiar possess- 
ive *-k"le (cf. normal -e in, e. g., Hare se-llin-e " my dog ") arose I can 
not say. Its isolated character stamps it as probably archaic. Perhaps 
-k v \- of Ath. *-lirjk"le is connected with -g-, -k of Ath. *lik, *lig-, which is 
parallel to *lirj; cf. Anvik hlik (Chapman; my lik), Loucheux V egoe-tselloe 

1 Since this was written Dr. Goddard has kindly called my attention to Hupa 
kiyauw (read k"!auW) " birds " which corresponds exactly to Ath. *k"!ac. This elimi- 
nates Ath. *tc!ac as possible prototype and still more effectively disposes of Father 
Morice's analysis. 
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" petit chien " (i. e., legA-), (Incidentally, Petitot gives for " chienne " 
Montagnais I'intse, Loucheux Ventsi. Are these forms errors for -Use, 
-ttsi?) 

4. " The- . . . , at least in the north, does not merely mean ' in the 
water,' as Sapir would have it . . . but it hints at the ' bottom of the 
water ' " (p. 561, 1. 25). C. C. ?e- was denned as " in the water." 
That, in Pacific Athabaskan, it has no necessary reference to " the 
bottom of the water " is shown by several of Goddard's Hupa and Kato 
examples. Thus, some Hupa verbs with Pe- are translated " in the 
water it seemed about to tumble," " in the water she floated back," 
" when he put his hand in it (i. e., the water)," cf. Kato t x e l - verb " she 
washed them." Evidently Goddard's definition of Hupa t l e- as re- 
ferring " only to motion into water and under its surface " seems quite 
adequate. In Carrier thentltlat " thou art precipitately brought to the 
bottom, thou sinkest," second modal -n- (to use Goddard's terminol- 
ogy) is terminative in function, so that fe-n- . . . -tlat necessarily 
denotes " to sink to the bottom of the water," even if fe- by itself be 
assumed to mean " in the water." A wider range of significance for 
Ath. *Pe- than Father Morice would assign it is implied also by such 
Navaho forms as tqe-li "water horse"; Navaho tqe- (i. e., my txe-) 
regularly corresponds to Ath. *t'e-. Navaho tqe- forms are likely to be 
archaic, as Ath. *t x e- has been almost entirely superseded in Navaho by 
Ath. *?a- (Navaho tqa-) ; see below. Even in northern Athabaskan I 
do not find Father Morke's remark to apply without qualification, even 
if correct for Carrier. In Anvik Ath. *Pe- appears as te-, tti- (Chapman's 
orthography); note teyido&tel "floating in the water." In Loucheux 
Ath. *?e- appears as tchi- (Petitot's orthography), i. e., tc'i- (Loucheux 
t'l-, i. e., Pe-, does not correspond, according to Loucheux phonetic laws 
that I have worked out, to Ath. *?e-, but to Ath. *t V) ; note tchi-dhitlli 
"gtre a flot." 

5. " Tha- . . . , which he gives as ' referring to the water ' has 
really that signification [i. e., ' in the water '] " (p. 561, 1. 27). Ath. 
*fa- is undoubtedly found employed locally (" in the water ") in prac- 
tically all Athabaskan dialects; indeed it seems in some dialects (e. g., 
Navaho, to some extent apparently also Chipewyan) to have extended 
its sway at the expense of parallel Ath. *?e-. There is, however, plenty 
of evidence to show that Ath. *?a- is frequently substantival, not local, 
in force, that it is, in fact, an old noun stem (" water, wave, sea," parallel 
to more wide-spread Ath. *Po " water ") that has become a verb prefix. 
A local meaning is impossible, for instance, in the numerous verbs of 
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drinking found in Pacific Athabaskan (e. g., Hupa ta-win-nan " he 
drank it," Kato ta-ya'-o-nqn " let them drink," C. C. t'a-yAct-na " I 
drink "). A direct substantival meaning, moreover, is obvious in such 
compound nouns as Navaho tqd-bd "shore" (lit. "water-edge"), 
while in several Mackenzie Valley dialects Ath. *?a even occurs as un- 
compounded noun stem (Montagnais t'a, i. e., my Pa, " flot, onde "; 
Hare t'a; Lducheux t'l). 

6. " As to the verbal stem -al, which he believes to mean ' to come,' 
I more than suspect that it is but a corresponding form of -ya, which he 
represents as expressing the idea of ' going, coming,' and should be 
-yal " (p. 562, 1. 11). That C. C. an-yi-al really means "come on!" 
and not, like Carrier 'wn inyal, " go on!" (as suggested further on by 
Father Morice, 1. 26) is conclusively proved by two facts. In my brief 
Chasta Costa text (p. 337, 1. 3) an-yi-aL occurs as translation of English 
" come here! " (this text, it should be remembered, was translated from 
English) under circumstances in which " go on!" would be quite out 
of place. Further, during my residence among Chasta Costa Indians 
in Siletz Reserve, Oregon, in 1906, I distinctly remember that an-yi-al 
was often used by elders in calling children to them. As to whether 
recorded C. C. an-yi-al, an-yi-aL is to be understood as an-yi-yal, as 
claimed by Father Morice, or as an-yi-al, as I had assumed, I now incline 
to. think that -yal is correct. This is because of such forms as Hupa 
win-yaL " come on " and Kato gdn-yaL " walk," which seem to cor- 
respond exactly to C. C. -yi-{y)al. Should -al prove to be correct, it 
would probably have to be compared with Loucheux -a " to go," Ath. 
*-ac " two go " (with dualic -c). 

7. " Dr. Sapir furthermore quotes the verb stem -t\o as denotive of 
the act of swimming, while, according to him, that of paddling is rendered 
by the radical -xe. Now, in most northern Den6 dialects, the former 
refers to paddling, while the latter indicates the act of navigating, or 
moving about in a canoe" (p. 562, 1. 28). True, but there is plenty of 
evidence to show that Ath. *-k x e, *-k x en, *-k x eri, *-kH frequently refers 
to or implies paddling. Thus, Goddard translates Chipewyan -kl by 
" to paddle a canoe, to travel by canoe " (e. g., ta-kl-hwu " when he 
paddled "). This is confirmed by Father Legoff, who defines 'ke'l 
(i. e., -k'el): " est le progressif de 'ki, et signifie proprement naviguer, en 
ramant " (e. g., pes-'ke'l " je rame, j'avance en ramant "). Similarly, 
for " ramer " in Hare Petitot gives not only e-ttdh, but also i-k'e. And 
in Anvik I find -kan, -kahl often translated as " to paddle " (e. g., xH-kahl 
" he is paddling," ti-$d-kan " he paddled on "). For C. C. -t\o " to swim, 
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bathe " I find no exact parallels. It may, as Father Morice suggests, 
have primarily meant " to paddle " (denominative verb from Ath. 
*tlos " paddle ") and changed its force dialectically. 

8. " The verbal stem -lal . . . , to which our author attributes the 
sense of ' to sleep,' has in Carrier the value of ' to dream of ' (with a 
complement). Might not Dr. Sapir's informant have misunderstood 
his questioner and thus unwittingly misled him? " (p. 563, 1. 1). I 
think we can manage .without this hypothesis of misunderstanding. In 
Hupa -lal, -laL means not only " to dream," but also " to sleep " (e. g, 
nit-te-sil-lal-le " you would go to sleep "). Both meanings are given also 
for Kato -lal, -IqL , (e. g., n-to-lqL " let him sleep "). Turning to northern 
Athabaskan, we find that in Chipewyan (Montagnais) -lal, -lal, -lal, 
-lal regularly means " to sleep, to fall asleep, to put to sleep " (e. g., 
Goddard's hl-teh-lal " he is asleep "; Petitot's in-t'es-l'al s. v. " dormir 
debout," es-l'al s.v. "endormir"; Legoff's in-'tes-la'l " je m'endors "), 
while for " rgver " Petitot gives quite another stem in Montagnais 
and Hare. C. C. t'e-6-lal-(la) " he's been sleeping," with its prefixed 
elements t'e- and (in definite forms) -6-, corresponds remarkably to 
Hupa -te-sil-lal- quoted above, Kato (n-)te-s-laL " he went to sleep," 
and Chipewyan (tn-)te-6-Lal " he is asleep." In Hupa and Kato -lal, 
-lal, when meaning " to dream " seems regularly preceded by na- (e. g. ( 
Hupa kin-na-is-lal " he dreamed," Kato u-na-s-laL " he dreamed 
about "). 

9. . . . " -lal, or rather -tlal. ... As may be seen by Sapir's 
rendering: t'Ulal. The double consonants tl and ts are of frequent oc- 
currence in Den6 and form as many indivisible groups. The syllables 
of all Sapir's verbs in the first person plural are wrongly cut up: the / 
which he attributes to the penultimate syllable should commence the 
last one: -tlal, -tSosl, -tlat, -those, etc. Hence several of his verb stems are 
incomplete. For instance, -se, ' to cry,' should be -tse (Carrier -tso); 
-si, ' to cause,' should be -tsi (Carrier -tsi) ; -lo, ' to laugh,' cannot be 
understood without its t. . . . Were he familiar with the Denes' syl- 
labic way of writing their own language, he would have been spared this 
little inaccuracy " (p. 563, 1. 1 and footnote 1). There are several com- 
ments I wish to make on this passage. 

(a) That, in Chasta Costa, not -tlal but -lal is to be considered as 
true verb stem is quite unmistakably evidenced by such forms as t't-lal 
" thou art sleeping," t'o-lal " ye sleep." Were -t- part of the stem, 
there would be absolutely no reason for its disappearance in these forms 
(cf., for phonetic comparison, t'a-yit-na " thou drinkest," t'a-ya-dot-na 
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" ye drink," in which third modal prefix -t- is preserved between personal 
element -i-, -0-, and stem consonant n). These remarks apply also to 
C. C. -lat, not -tlat, as Father Morice would have it. Comparison with 
Hupa and Kato, also Chipewyan, abundantly confirms my own analysis. 
(6) There is no point whatever in quoting C. C. t'it-lal (not t'ttlal, 
as Father Morice has it) " we are sleeping " as evidence of a stem -tlal. 
In Chasta Costa -(*)<- regularly appears as first person plural subjective 
prefix, except, as in Chipewyan, before third modal -I- and -I- (e. g., 
ye-Qit-'i " we saw him," where Father Morice would hardly claim that 
-t'i, not -i, is the true stem). That this -t- is indeed an organic element 
in the first person plural prefix is shown by comparison with Hupa -d- 
(e. g., na-diL-Le " we are painting "), Kato -d- (e. g., na-dffl-yic "let 
us rest "), Chipewyan -it-, -d- (e. g., e-gtt-'l " we saw it "), Loucheux -di- 
(e. g., i-di-kwoll " nous amenons "). What has apparently misled Father 
Morice in his analysis of Chasta Costa is that Ath. first person plural 
(and dual) *-{i)d{e-)- has in several dialects, perhaps by analogy of third 
modal -I- and -/- verbs where -d- regularly disappeared (I am inclined 
to think that in Hupa and Kato -d- has in these cases been restored by 
analogy), been replaced by -i-, -i-, e. g., Carrier nd-i-ta " we are both 
sick " (Carrier first personal plural prefix tsce-, i. e., tslA-, 1 does not seem 
to be a widespread Athabaskan element, though Father Jette has 
recorded for Ten'a ts- forms of like meaning, perhaps to be understood 
as tsl-); Hare i-ssi "nous deux faisons " (ya-issi "nous faisons"); 
Navaho ch't-ne4-ka " we two carry milk out " (ch' a-de-i-ka " we carry 
milk out "). Even in these dialects, however, survivals of the old -d- 
are found in such cases as allowed of its carrying over into the stem 
syllable, e.g., Carrier ni-tas " we two walk," i. e., nt-tlas, morphologically 
equivalent to n-tt-'as (cf. nm-ha-'as "they walk two together"); Hare 
witta " nous deux allons," i. e., wi-tla (Ath. *zi-t\as), morphologically 
equivalent to w-it-'a (Ath. *z-id-'as); Navaho da % -di-t'a* "we put a 
round object on " (equivalent to da'-d-U-'a'), b&*-ni-'nit " we two put 
several things on" (equivalent to bo'-n-it-nil), i-gye "we two marry" 
(equivalent to id-ye, cf. i-ye " he marries "). There can be no talk in 
such cases of stems -Has, -t\a\ -'nil, and -gye but only of phonetic resul- 



1 1 strongly suspect, as is indeed indicated by Father Morice himself (see "The 
Dene Languages," 1891, p. 193) that this tsce- is really impersonal in meaning, to 
begin with; with Carrier nos-tsce-til "we walk"; cf. nce-lsi-ya "one walks." For reasons 
of modesty, perhaps, it may have become customary to say "people (in general) do 
so and so" instead of "we do so and so." This indefinite Carrier tsee- is quite possibly 
cognate with Hupa tc-, i. e., tcl-, of third personal forms applying to adult Hupa (e. g., 
Ice-xauW "he is catching," originally perhaps "one catches"). 
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tants of first person plural -d- plus stems -'as, -'a', -nil, and -ye (Ath. 

•-re). 

(c) As regards syllabic division, I must emphatically disagree with 
Father Morice. It is quite clear that in many Athabaskan dialects the 
-t- (-d-) of the first person plural belongs to the following syllable, as we 
have just seen. This proves nothing, however, for Chasta Costa, nor 
do I see how familiarity with the Carriers' syllabic way of writing their 
own language would have materially helped my ear in its perception 
of Chasta Costa sound combinations. As a matter of fact, my informant 
Wolverton Orton was particularly careful in syllabifying and I was prac- 
tically never in doubt, in recording his forms, as to where syllabic di- 
vision was to be. placed. Hence t'ii-lal is not to be "corrected" to 
t'i-tlal, t'e-nit-lat to fe-ni-tlat, yit-lo to yi-tlo, tclAt-t'it-0Al to tc'M-fi-tdAl 
(Father Morice's -t$<zf). Father Morice's -those is simply another ortho- 
graphy for my -Pac I may point out that were we dealing in these 
Chasta Costa forms with such consonantal groups (affricatives) as // 
and td, preceding i would appear lengthened to I, because completing its 
own syllable. That I have consistently misheard both vocalic quantity 
and syllabic division in these words (e. g., -tHt-dAl for -t%t6Al) I cannot 
admit. Naturally I do not deny that td and td\ also occur in Chasta 
Costa as true affricatives, though td seems to have regularly developed to 0. 

As to C. C.-t-lo (I have no example of C. C. affricative il, dl, nor 
does it seem to occur in Hupa or Kato), I am uncertain, as I pointed out 
in my " Notes," whether this is to be understood as directly representative 
of Ath. *-dlo (as preserved, e. g., in Carrier, Chipewyan, and Navaho) 
or as analyzable into third modal -t- and stem -16. For Ath. dl: I, cf. 
Ath. *-dlo, *-dli " to be cold ": Montagnais S-llu " cold," Kato 16 " frost." 
C. C. -16 " to laugh " might well correspond to Kato -16 " to deceive " 
(primarily " to laugh at "?). 

(d) As regards C. C. -se " to cry " and -si " to cause," Father 
Morice is going altogether too far when he says these stems are incom- 
plete for -tse and -isi. As I have already stated in my " Notes " (p. 
287), Ath. tc\ of which Carrier ts is reflex (Ath. tc x is preserved as such 
in Navaho, Jicarilla Apache, Kato, and, as labialized tc K w, in Hupa), 
has always been simplified in Chasta Costa to s (Ath. tc*>ts>s; cf. 
Ath. ts>t$>$). Hence to " correct " C. C. -se to -tse is as justifiable 
as it would be to " correct " French chef to *kep because, as no one 
denies, derived from Latin caput. 

10. " If Dr. Sapir will allow me, I will also observe that the desinence 
-tc'ac [probably misprint for -t*Ac], which he gives as a distinct verbal 
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element, is nothing else than the plural stem of the same [Carrier] verb 
nanisthi, whose derivative nthmsthih effectively means ' to lie down, go 
to bed ' " (p. 563, 1. 7). Father Morice then goes on to compare C. C. 
-Pac directly with Carrier -this, -thiz, -thas (plural stem). These state- 
ments are misleading. It is evident from my Chasta Costa material 
(e. g. dd-nAc-t K Ac " I go to bed ") that -t K Ac applies to singular subjects. 
This is confirmed by comparison with Hupa -tuW (which corresponds 
regularly to C. C. -Pac) and Kato -t&c (e. g., Hupa tcin-ne-tuW " she 
goes to bed," Kato na-n&n-tik " lie down again "). This Ath. *-Pec is 
characteristic -in Pacific Athabaskan of " indefinite " x forms as contrasted 
with " definite " Ath. *-tHn, *-t K etj, *-tH (Hupa -ten, -tin; Kato -tin; 
Carrier -thi; Montagnais -t'i; Navaho -tqi); in most Athabaskan dialects 
*-i'e or *-Pel is used in " indefinite " forms (Hupa imperative -te; Mon- 
tagnais eventual -t'e; Navaho present -tqe, future -tqet). " Indefinite " 
-c forms are in general apparently characteristic of Pacific Athabaskan. 
C. C. -t'Ac is phonetically practically identical with Carrier -thcss, but 
not morphologically. Carrier " proximate future " -thces is reduced 
from present -this; in other words -5 (Ath. -c) is here found in all forms, 
" definite " and " indefinite." This plural (and dual) stem Ath. *-t'ec, 
*-Pej, *-t'ic (cf. Hupa -tetc; Montagnais dual -fez; Navaho -fee; Jicarilla 
Apache -kec) contains dualic -c (cf. Ath. -ac " two go "; Navaho -esh, 
-ezh, -tsh " to act upon two animals "). We now see clearly that Father 
Morice was misled by a phonetic convergence of morphologically distinct, 
though genetically telated, forms. 

11. " Unless I am very much mistaken, what he adduces as the equi- 
valent of ' I am seen, you are seen, he is seen,' etc., really means simply: 
' people see me ' (French: on me voit), ' people see thee,' etc." (p. 563, 
1. 22). Father Morice is, in my opinion, quite right. In fact he merely 
repeats what I had already pointed out (p. 332): " tslAl-, which appears 
in these forms, probably contains third modal -I- preceded by deictic 
ts\- implying indefiniteness of logical subject: ' mann sieht mich.' " 
Surely Father Morice knows that German man sieht mich is identical in 
force with French- on me voit. 

I take this opportunity of modifying my analysis of C. C. ts U-. I do 
not now think that it is comparable to C. C. deictic te!-, which denotes 
lack or indefiniteness of object, not subject, of transitive verbs; this fc!- 
goes back to Ath. k"\(f)-, which is preserved as such in Hupa. C. C. 
ts\- (Ath. *tc\-) of such forms as nes-ts { Al-'i " one sees me, I am seen," 

1 1 use "definite" and "indefinite" in Goddard's sense. "Definite" tenses are 
present definite and past definite, all others are "indefinite" (including present in- 
definite, imperative, eventual, and other forms). 
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however, is clearly subjective and impersonal in force and very probably 
corresponds to Carrier indefinite ts(oe-), see 9 b above. Goddard's 
Chipewyan ts'- is probably identical with this Chasta Costa and Carrier 
impersonal prefix (e. g., ts'e-Lu " he was caught," i. e., " one caught 
him ") ; this means that Goddard's comparison of Chipewyan ts'- with 
Hupa £("!)- is incorrect (see p. 133 of his " Analysis of Cold Lake Dialect, 
Chipewyan "), and indeed we should in that case, as in Kato and Chasta 
Costa, have expected tc\-. I do not know how to reconcile with these 
subjective impersonal forms (Ath. *tc\-> Kato tcl-, tsl-, s'-; C. C. ts!-; 
Carrier tsl-; Chipewyan tsl-) Petitot's Montagnais, Hare* and Loucheux 
indefinite tse- forms. Could he have throughout misinterpreted tsle- 
(in his orthography Use-) as tse-? E. Sapir 

A New Shoshonean Tribe in California 

During inquiries made in 1912 as to the former line of division of 
Chumash and Shoshonean Indians in Ventura or Los Angeles counties, 
California, the writer encountered Juan Jose Fustero, aged perhaps sixty- 
five, and resident in Piru canon some miles above the town of the same 
name. Fustero was born near Piru; his father and mother at San 
Fernando mission; and at least some of his grandparents at the San 
Francisquito ranch, or San Francisco land grant, on which the town of 
Newhall is now situated. Fustero spoke, besides Spanish, the" Haminat " 
or northwestern form of the Serrano Shoshonean language, i. e., the 
dialect of the Kitanemuk of upper Tejon creek and southward. 

His grandparents, however, spoke another language. This he had 
forgotten, and it seems to be extinct. The Ataplili'ish, as the neighboring 
Chumash called his grandparents' people, were a small tribe, whose 
survivors apparently adopted the Kitanemuk speech as their own 
numbers became fewer and mission life enforced commingling. 

All that persistent effort, coupled with willing endeavor on his part, 
could extract from Fustero's memory of the "tdioma de los abuelos," 
were the phrase hami'kwa umi, 'where are you going?' corresponding to 
Kitanemuk haimukat tnumi; and the place name Pi'iSuku (whence 
modern 'Piru'), named after a "tule" or other plant called pivuht in 
Haminat. The differences seem not very great. The informant was 
also positive that the Ataplili 'ish speech was totally distinct from both 
the Chumash of mission San Buenaventura and the 'Gabrielino' Sho- 
shonean dialects of missions San Fernando and San Gabriel. 

The territory of these ancestors can no longer be accurately defined. 



